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AESTRACT 

The ideal linguistics course for undergraduates 
planning to teach a foreign language is one taught by a specialist 
thoroughly familiar with the linguistic problems of the language in 
question. The specialist should also be aware of the comparative 
problems of the student's native language. American students 
expecting to teach a foreign language should be intensely involved in 
discovering the linguistic problems of English as compared to the 
linguistic problems of the language they are to teach. If a student's 
study time is limited^ he should be able to take those courses which 
would be most useful to him in his future job. (Autbor/VM) 
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Linguistica Courses iir Te-.chers^ Colloces 

OO 

One of the most delicate problents facing nan^'- American college lani;:ur.i:c 
C^-'deTjartmcnts in the 1970's is or wil^ re the intr^oduction of lin^niistics courses 
CDinto the curriculun. The problem is delicate, because t^iere 'are nir^y ways of 



Istudying linguistics, yet American colle:jes should be interested in promoting 
^^the - study of those aspects of linguistics which will best meet *he desires and 
needs of the students These intere-^ts and needs can difr'^er accordin- to whether 
the scho-^ls in question give educational degr^^s o^r exclusively Bachelor of Arts 
2 degrees. It is possible that some kind of linguistics course night satisfy both 

o 

i ty«es of students. .?*!ost schools, however, h:=ve limits of some kind on the nun- 
I ber of courses they can offer. The problem then becoaes: Tn* t kind of linguistics 
course will be offered ? 

It would appear reasonable that TJ.A.. students could take a course em- - 
phasizing the more general questions which a ^itudy of linguistics entails. Stu- 
dents preparing to teach French, German, Spa.nish or any other lan^-u^^^e u^on grad- 
uation, however, have certain needs which cannot be T)ut off, if the*' are tc re- 

1) 

ceive professional training.. In very practical terms, An'^rican rtwdent expc^ct— 
ing to teach French should be very intensely involved in discovering the linguis- 
tic problems of English as compared to French* The form and structure of the 
French language are so different from English th9.t understanding the di-^forerices 
thoroughly could easilj^ take nore than one se-nester. Since usually only one seren- 
ter of linguistic study is all' many undergraduates can squeeze into their rro-^irt 
after their conversation and composition courses, it s^'&ms obvious thit they 
should study that which would help them most in their future job* If students 
ifish to pursue linguistic study further than thc't, moct sn?all langurge departnontt*; 
do not h^-vc the ex^ra ::ersonnel, nor do they have enough language students to 
make it feasible* 

/fhen the fifferences between French,- German, English and Spanish are con- 
sidered, it should be obvious, thrit the ling^aistic problems irt 2e'"rning one language 
are not the same as in another.. To begin :vith, the point of departure is crucial* 
An English-speaking person has different problems in learning French or Spanish 
than a Gertian.. The same would be true of a Frenchman learning Spanish or Gernan: 
his problems change enormously* For studen^ts''-wh*Q are ^iRnrAnf; to teach beginning 
French, Ge^rman or Spanish, etc., upon graduation/" these problems are of prime 
importance#v It would appear reasonable that, whenever possible, the complexity 
of this problem be respected and solutions * adopted -accordingly. 

The polemical part of tnis discussion concerns the "catch-all sort of 
linguistics course, which pretends to introduce the undergraduate to ••Linguistics" 

tc :LUitr9T<^ pr^^LrMs Air^ Courses ofl />a// cm]itf^4rff^ cr l^'^f^ifjtf^'^. 



for foreign language by discussing French, German, Spanish and perhaps English all 
in the same course. Such a course appears conderaied to remain superficial, because 
an American student of French probably doesn't know more than three words- of Ger- 
man or Spanish. If the professor distributes his time equally between the lan/rua.-es, 
the student of French will see two thirds of his time "wastedj' 

xMuch of the time spent tinkering v:ith German or Spanish could be more 
profitably engaged in obtaining a deeper knowledge of English/French linguistic- 
problems. This is an enormously complex subject. Treating it li£rhtly can^only give 
lipht results.. Let us get into a more detailed description of the differences be- 
tween French and German, in order to demonstrate th- preceding opinion. It would 
then follow that a lin-uistica; courne pertinent to Snglish/French must be devi.^ed 
differently from one that is pertinent to Snslish/cer.nan or Briglish/spanish. 
"Progressive^French and "Reactionary ••German 

The words ^--^^ ^e.-oriptive ' o 

^ret,ecl fe:' French and Ger-nan.^The French rhythMc- group has an acc-nt on the 
last nyllable, whereas Gernan can hrve it on the first or in the ndddle. German 
in this respect io similar to English. 

The grammar of French is such that the subject generally comes first,- 
the verb second, adverbs- and/or complements to the verb third. This order ^eir- 
fairly conot-nt,. the r.eaning of a French sentence is obtained, by scanning left to 
right.. Go-mT is not so consiste-nt, 

Ar> er"-nple of the "reacti* on?.ry» or "^.-'.ck-..-ard-lookinxr" as-oct of Gor-rn 
is the sMtordinate clause. The subject -.r7.ll firn,re nt the toginnin.- of the cl.'>use, 
but the verb is placed at the erd. This causes the lir^tener or reader to vait un-' 
til the end of t'-e^ sentence before decidinr how the ^rec^cdlng ^-or-Js will be undo— 
^to-^^. oerman listener/ren^.er r.v:- -^o-tt^ntly'r^^^-^backv-d, 1>. order to -.nd-- 
cta!--. c 'cn .-r'era^sly con-.r,"-- sentences. 

Thij. fundamental rliffcronce betv-^en Fr-rch and G--r-n is a very rood 
reason wh- lin/n:->tic --:dP"ts need not -pend to - -nucb tim? "-<^-rpt/?nf'ing the 
word or-9- ch-r?ct-rio-;cs French, ^v.t this differenre -^.oor. er-lr*^ zrt 
Anori.-vt -udy:ng r..,^.o , s'.ould spend more ti^e on the word ordur r-rohl ematio 

of Gernan. It is a fundamental aspect the lang-ja -e which can cause confusion 
for Americans.. Vitnesr. the efforts of socond year Gerrnsn students who have grasped 
the notion that the language is- -reactionary", ' but haven't learned to recogr^ire 
what kinds of words are put last in the sentence. Their e^ctemporaneous efforts to 
converse in German often ressemble a serious/ridiculous game of nig latin than 
spoken German. 



Phonological Differences- 
- Let us now take up a comparinon of phonetic principles which explain- 
-••grammatical" differences between French and German^ The differences herin with the 
syllable. French syllables follow a general rule of starting with consonants and 
ending with vowels wherever possible. Gernan, on the contraly, tends to be^in and 
end its syllables with a hard emphasis- on beginning and end. The result is a much 
greater accumulation of consonants £.t the beginning and end of the German- syllable. 
(pp51 & 64, Phonolofrie de L'Allenand . Marthe Philipp, Presses Univ. de France, I97O) 

These beginning phonological differences become all important when the 
syllables az^ put into rhythmic- groups.. The French "word" as it is listed in dic- 
tionaries disappears in conversational us e^ due to the 9ren^,Vj of French sj'llables-. 
into grammatical uNits., These word tiA/iTs- have one strong accent on the last 
syllable, and they cannot be broken up in prononnoiation without straining compre- 
hensiono. The syllables fit into this system thanks to the emphasis on the vowel * 
purity.. Dipthongues are rare in Prdnch. 

German, on the other hand, does not necessarily put its accent on the 
last syllable of a rhj-thmic-, grammatical uf/if (such as a prepositional phrase). 
The place of the accent of word avfts. is more dependent on which syllable in the 
indi-vidual word contains the leading meaningCpp. 15, 16,126, P-onologie de L'Allenand, 
etc.),. or whether the word is old or new in German usage(p.89. Elements de Linguis- 
tique Generale, Martinet, Ed. Armand Colin, 1963). The lesser syllables have 
grammatical functions which often refer back to the beginning of the word group or 
even of the sentence., Examples 7 P'.-. ^JZ-^ y*-*!' ^'^'^'•^^ jr^^^'-^r.c^L 

^ ^ ^ < 

Br hatte es dei g^grospen H^ uptmann gresa^rt, obvohl er derSache nicht ganz etcher var* 

. ~^ . - — * . * A— — 7 -n r." — : ^ 

German Sherefore follows a different phonological principle from French, 
and a thorough knowledge of where to put the accent in a German grammatical word" 
unit is a whole study in itself t (pp. 85-90,. Martinet, etc-.) How can a fu?§?e^f 
teacher afford to fool around with French and Spanish, etc.,, when he hardly knows- 
how to explain the practical linguistic differences between English and German ? 

The seriousness of this consideration is illustrated by the fadt that 
this paper hasn't even discusfsed the differences in vocabulary between English,, 
French and German. These differences are morphological, based in the history of 
written S o Yrej^n , as w.ll as semantic^ Contrary to the popular misconception fos- 
tered by "translating machines," the meanings of words in one language do not 
translate 100 ^ into another language.. It only takes the most elementary compara- 
tive study of German, French and English poetry to demonstrate the uniqueness or 
each languageCcf.. p.90. Martinet, ibid) 
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, The VTece<iiM^ observation is borne out by comparing the vocabulary 
of French to that of En^rlish and German. Many French vrords have similf^r noundn 
but different spellings and contexts.. Only a thorough faTiiliGri;fcr with the 
phonolocical principles of French and the dependent fjemantia -problems permit a 
student to operate in this linguistic- system comfortably.. English ^'nd Ger.'nan, on 
the other hahd^ have more words than French » Distinguishing what the words mean 
does not depend so much upon phonptic/semantic familiarity. The problem for an 
American learning Ger::nan is much less: ^hojvjfjc^' and- concerns more Hord deriva- 
tion and composition, the correct ^jrammatical endings of words^and :rord order in 
the sentence. It is "crashing through an open door" to say that a college language 
student is probably not "ready" to play around with "general linguistics," if he 
is not thoroughly acquainted with the comparative linguistic- problems of the 
language he speaks and the one he wants to teach.. 

VSy conclusion about linguistics courses for under'7radU''5tos planning to 
teach a foreign langii-ige is thit, whenever possible, a specialist thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the linguistic- :)roblems of the language in question be nelecled to 
teach the linguistics course for that language.. The specialist should also be 
thorougSiyj^vith the comparative problems of the ntudents* native language as well. 
When one is lacking, a course grouping students of all largu.^.ges could be organ- 
ized, but th?t is of necessity the least satisfactory solution » Cne might call 
such a conglomerate coiJrse a small fraud, derigned to fit the rAnte board of cdu- 
cation'a guidelines.. For the student, however, such a co*-rse(on three foreign 
languages) is a two*thirds cheat, whether he knows it or not. Finally, a language 
department should naturally try to make use of the human resources it has. If a 
specialist is available for only one of two or three languages, he should be used 
for his specialty At least the students in that language will not be cheated; 
the students left in the general course will then presumably have less need to 
waste their time on one of the languages they don't know* &/eryone gains-, except 
possibly the ratio of students per teacher.. This administrative point calls for 
a last comrrient. 

C<olleges are increasingly hiring administrators whose business acunen 
is high, but whose cultural background is correspondingly low* Such electronic- 
age persons treat nebulous things like the fine arts and language as either sacred 
cows, or ac unproductive lu:curies» The reduction of teacher "worth" to teacher 
load(students per teacher) ignores the intangible worth of culture. It can't be 
weighed or rrted in dollars and crnts.. But many bureaucrats are undoubtedly per- 
suaded that a language co\irse is no different frdm a science course or a history 
picture. They ignore thcat a language carries history Tfith it and is worth poten- 



tially doubles, it opens up other history nn .:ell one's o\m. In s^ite of 
this, the unconcern of administrators and the j^eneral public for the true worth 
of lan5^r>.£:e studies probably explains why langu?^ee studies are suffering- -"or ^tu- 
dents- and are bein^ cut throughout the United Statds,,, 
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